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The Inniverszries. 


THE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of thie society was held in 
the Poultry Chepel on Tuesday evening. S. Morley, 
Leg., presided, and there was s good attendance. The 
proceedings were commenced by the singing of the 
1,000th hymn, after which the Rev. Mr. Griffiths, of 
Hitchin, offered * a : 

The Rev. J. H. Wirsox, the secretary, then read 
the forty-seventh annual report. It commenced by 
stating that the society now occupied 164 mission 
and évangelistic stations, with an inorense of forty- 
eight agents since the year 1859. The field occupied 
included 710 towns, villages, and hamlets, situate in 
thirty-seven. counties of England and Wales. The 
mission churches report 5,000 members in Christian 
fellowship, 800 having been added during the pst 
year. These churches supplied 250 voluntary lay 
preachers, and 1,900 Sanday-school teachers, who 
instruct 15,000 children in the Sunday-echools. 
Besides the circulation of 260,000 tracts, the gift of 
Henry Bewley, Esq., Dublin, the agents of the society 
sold 6,000 Bibles and about 100,000 periodicals. To 
promote the temporal as well as the spiritus] welfare 
of the poor amongst whom the agents of the society 
labour, two Dorcas societies in London have farnisned 
large supplies of clothing, and ladies’ working parties, 
in connection with our churches at Clapton and 
Bow, have provided liberally for the comfort of mis- 
sionaries families. The report referred to the work 
accomplished in one of the western counties, notorious 
for ite benighted condition. To meet the wants of 
this locality as far as the committee were able to 
undertake them, two strong centres of evangelistic 
work were established, villages were grouped and 
placed under the care of experienced and able 
ministers, aided by lay evangelists and an effective 
band of voluntary labourers. The first effect of thie 
F. movement was to awaken the slumbering 

hurch, and to quicken the seal of the Tractarian 
party. Lectures were established in the parish churches 
on the Sunday evening, choral services promoted, tea- 
parties given, charities lavishly distributed, and for a 
time bitter persecution was directed against the agents 
of the society. But all this hes parsed away; for the 
more our people were persecuted, the more they mul- 
tiplied and grew; the evil has to a large extent been 
overcome with good, and the normal state of the dis- 
trict may now be called one of Christian progress. 
Nor is this an isolated case of good done by the agency 
of the society; for in the counties of Somerset, Wilts, 
Norfolk, Lincoln, and Sussex, means of a similar 
description have been set in operation, and promise, 
by the Miu blessing, to lead to no less gratifying 
results. Much encouraging work was carried on in 
connection with evangelistic agency. There were 
sixty-two evangelists eng in various districts, who 
looked after the spiritual interests of 30,000 families, 
and the reports of their local su ndents were 
without exception of the most satisfactory character. 
In Sussex, for example, there are ten evangelists em- 

loved.“ They visited last year, says the Rev. 
bert Hamilton, secretary ef the Sussex Home 
Missionary Society, “2,900 families, making 25,400 
visits, and brought the truthe of the Gospel * per- 
sonal contact with 26, 900 e, Who attended 800 
cottage and other meetings. distributed about 
1 tracts, and n hopeful 
conversions.” At the annu»l meeting of that society 
the Rev. James Griffin, of Hastings, stated that the 
evangelist in his district had been eo successfu', that 
Lord Ashburnham had built a new mission chapel for 
him at his own expense, which was capable of holding 
from 800 to 400 persons. In Kent there are nine 
evangelists at work; in Somerset, eleven; in North - 
ampton, four; in Devon, three; in Leicester, three; 
in Hants, six, and the results of their labour are not 
lese gratifying; while in Norfolk, Lincoln, and 
Camberland, where the agency has been more 
recently introduced, the county associations have 
pronounced strongly and unanimously in its favour. 
Several new missions had been established, and one or 
two old wastes restored. Reference was espeoiall 
made to Rugby, Wells, and Great Grimeby. At the 
Home Missionary’s Sooiety’s academy at Cotton-end, 
under the presidency of the Rev. Jno. Frost, there 
had been the usual complement of students during 
the past year. They in fourteen towns and 
villages to about 1, hearers. They a'so visit in 
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several of the villages from house to house—read and 
expound the Scriptures, converse and pray with the 
people, care for the sick and efflicted, and distribute 
tracts. Not the least important of the society’s 
operations during the year was the visite of the trea- 
surer and secretary to county associetions. These 
visits were made on the invitations of the local com- 
mittees, and had reference to evangelistic work in the 
counties of Lincoln, Sussex, Hertford, Oambridge, 
Cornwall, Cumberland, and Norfolk. At Boston it 
was reported that the Lincolnshire Union had raised 
its income from 80. to 4501. At Carlisle, the exeou- 
tive of the Oumberland Association reported an 
increase of from 50“. to 5741. In Hertfordshire the 
Union now raise 4501. instead of 100/.; Sussex, 9001. 
instead of 150/., the income of 1859; and Kent, 
1, 100l. instead of 841. in 1858. These sums, for the 
most part, include donations of 501. for three years 
from Mr, Morley, offered on condition that larger 
sums were raised, and which in every case has been 
fulfilled. An effort had been made to raise the 
eociety’s income from 6,0001. to 10,0001. per annum, 
and 2,000 l. had been added to the resources of the 
society. But to ensure 5001. a-year for three years, 
conditionally promised by Mr. Morley, a large amount 
would be yet required, and when the sum asked for is 
forthooming, forty additional evangelists will be put 
iato the field. 

County associations with whom the society is 
affiliated, and friends locally interested, now raise two- 
thirds of the salaries of all the agents, provide for their 
local superintendence, and report the results of their 
labours. Perfect harmony prevails in every department 
of the society’s operations, as well as among the county 
unions; and, although the visitations to churches, the 
spirit and character of some of the reports, the stagna- 
tion and indifference which prevail at a few of the older 
stations, all show the need of more spiritual life, and a 
fresh baptism of the Holy Ghost, yet the balance of 
good is largely in our favour, and gives ground to 
„ rejoice in the hope that is set before us”; for the 


—— of grace are now reduced to a question of 
me. 


Mr. W. R. Spicer then gave the financial statement, 
which showed that the total income for the past year 
had been 7,604/. 15s. 5d., and the ex; enditure 7,0621. 
10s. 5d., leaving a balance of 542/. 5s. They had 
been compelled to sell the last remaining stock, so 
that there would be no more dividend from that 


capital. 


tell them that just as th 
be done, 


might be taken in hand by those who could incom- 


throughout their country. (Hear, hear.) They 


extent and efficiency 


statement made that morning by their honoured 
friend the Ohairman of the Congregational Union, that 
external power depended on internal life. (Hear, 
hear.) At no former period was there a larger number 
of church-members earnestly working amongst the 
people than at the present hour. They had, however, 
scarcely a church in which there would not be found 
a large amount of personal service lying at present 


the recipients of religious truth, and on the * 
ious that they were not 
their help great conflict against evil which wes 
going on around them. He might say that a 

eal of impression had been produced by those hearty 


| to county meetings. Referring to the question of in- 


source unless their friends supplied them with further 


The CHAIRMAN, who was received with loud and 
long-continued applause, said it was cause for un- 
speakable thankfulness that they were able each year 
to speak with increasing confidence and congratula- 
tion of the work in which they were engaged; that 
sympathy with the spiritual condition of the people 
amonget whom they were living was gradually, but 
distinctly, laying hold of their churches; and that 
they were present to give, they hoped and beiieved, a 
good account of their work during the year, but to 
went on working they got 
more 8 convinced of the work that remained to 

They were seeking rather to get out of sight 
as to the work that was being done, in order that it 


parably better do it, the members of their churches 


were working increasingly through the county associa- 
tions, and the result was an improvement, both as to | d 
of the work done. The effeot 
upon the state of many of their churches was becom - 
ing very apparent, much more spiritual vitality being 
found than for many years past. He believed large 
numbers of churches were finding out the truth of the 


— 1 re of — fret duties 2 their 
minis t wn that there was a privi 
and a blessing waiting for those who, shard. poy firmed, and that was at they 
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fraternal conferences held on the occasion of the visits | 


tion, amounting to 11. 1s. 8}d., given in by « friend, 
as an evidence of kindly love and sympathy with their 
work. (Oheers.) They wanted money badly enough, 
but what they wanted incomparably more, and having 
which they would soon get the money, was a d 
feeling of personal consecration--the feeling that their 
influence must be used as it never had been before if 
the prevalent neglect of religion in this country was 
to be in any sense materially lessencd. They were 
hardly even yet keeping pace with the increase of the 
population ; in London emphatically so. There was 
need for the church to awake up; and they, as Oon- 
gregationalists, should prove to the country that there 
was a power about that voluntary principle of which 
they had heard so much, and were li ely to hear 
more, for it was coming up in high places in a form 
that needed to be backed up by fact as well as by 
theory. They wished to raive 10,000“. this year; he 
thought they saw their way to an increase of 2,000“, 
owing to an appeal lately made. He commended the 
work, with a deeper conviction of its value and im- 
portance than he ever felt before, to their hearty and 
conscious support. (Applause.) 


The Rev. Dr. Ferguson, in moving the adoption of 
the report, said he was sure he expressed the opinion 
of the meeting when he said he was heartily glad to 
see their chairman there that night. They were all 
he had lost his seat in Parliament; but what 
the Senate had lost the Church had 23 Politica 
England could do without him— Christian England 
could not. They required all the time, and energy, 
and money he could give them to help them in: 
great work. In the course of his speech he referred 
to the great work done by the lay evangelists, and the 
cheering promise for the future which was presented 
in their Theological Hall at Nottingham, with ite 
zealous students; its results had already been moet 
gratifying. Another feature of their work was the 
grouping of small churches under the care of parent 
churches. The object was not to 8 weak 
churches, but to evangelise the people. He would 
like to see men detaching themselves from the 
pastorate, and going through England, as did Whit- 
field and Wesley in their early career, g 
Christ and Him crucified, allowing nothing to come 
between the people and Christ. And not only did 
they want these lay and other evangelists, but the in- 
dividual action of individual members of their 
churches. 

Mr. Dosgit, in seconding the resolution, dwelt 
upon the incalculable importance of the statement in 
the report that there had been 800 souls gathered in 
dnring the year, and said they must not be satisfied 
2 long as it could be said that England was not evan- 
gelised. 

BNA Soort, Esq., the City Chamberlain, in 
supporting the resolution, said he had formerly spent 
twenty years of his life in London, and since twenty 
years in the country, and he must say there was more 
darkness, ignorance, degrada ion, heathenism, in their 
rural districts, so far as he had seen, than existed in 
London and the larger towns, there being many agen- 
cies at work io the latter which were not to be found 
in the villages, 

In the former there were more efforts made by the 
Wesleyan and Baptist churches, and the representatives 
of the Church of England were generally more en- 
lightened and intelligent in the towns; but the country 

istricts had been to a large extent left for three 
centuries to the evangelising teaching, such as it was, of 
the Establishment. He narrated several cases to show 
the darkness which rested upon many of the people. 
There was a village a few miles from his own house 
where a Christian brother, to test the enlightenment of 
the people, went to a row of cottages, four in number 
determined to put one question only, and that a vital 
question, Can you tell me who Jesus Ohrist was?” In 
three of the cottages he could get no intelligent answer 
at all, and in the fourth a lad ht up in a school in 
the district said He was the son Abraham, and was 
offered on Mount Moriah! He had himself employed an 
earnest and intelligent man to visit the villagers ; but be 
gave up the work use, he said, there was no getting 
at the conscience of the people; he was told in ev 
house by the occupants that they had been ba . 


— of self-devial, he could not but refer in oonnec- 
with that chapel to one who lived nearly three hun- 
dred years ago, who was imprisoned on that site, an- 
| ciently the Poultry Compter, and whosa memory was too 
. n—that intrepid, noble Welshman, John 

Penry, laid down his life for home missions in the 
year 1593. He laboured in Wales until he was 


come, he mentioned the case of s farthing subscrip- | land, 


and then went to Northamptonshire, the west of g- 
and „was hunted out of the latter country 
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THE NONCONFORMIS T. 


Mar 16, 1866. 


. letter of Qeeen Bilasboth, imori- 
voned on that very spot, and from thence and — 
native tongue, and circu 
partly translated into W The = 
noble 
The Rev. Dr. Hattey moved: 
That this assembly desires to record its devoutest thank- 
d 
heartily rejoicing with the —1 7 the results = 
prac- 
consistency in promoting the 
evangelisation, 


cated in the Kent-road simply for — iy ho a home 
man should stimulate them to self 
fulness to God tor the sucoess with which He has crowned 
greg! prow the churehes 1 of endesvouring 
ov religion destitution of the country, and 
self-denial and 
ren 


missionary—a Welshman | 

the * he 
earnestness in that work. (Applause.) 
the efforts of the society during the year, and. while 


He agreed with what Dr. Ferguson had said, that the 


of Commons could better spare him than the 


— 4 — Date . They rejoiced to see him 
there in the con E 
faith—(cheers)—a confidence not in the slightest degree 


shaken anything thet hed before the 3 
and Ger t [> from h 9 


„ that their 1422 
22 to is integrity He had lived i 
| | u . n 
their con he lived in their affections, and long 
of many of their reli- 


might he live to occupy the chair 
gious institutions ud cheers.) 
He thought they had much ground for encourage- 
ment. He recollected the formation of that society in 
1819. England was not now evangelised, but as com- 
pared with 1819 the change was very great. 

The advance. in morality, in religion, in all that was 
honoarable to man and glorious to since 1819, had 
been perfectly marvellous, Let them not suppose their 
money had been 8 or their labours wrought, in 
vain, The Eagland of to-day was religiously, as well 
as eK’ omestically, as well as in arts, science, 

i comfort, quite another land from the England of 
half-a-cootury ago. He referred to the 1 we in 
science, the introduction of railways, the Se ee 

iph, gas, penny newspapers, penny Testaments, 
and the penny “ Pilgrim's — 408 said he did not 
despair of seeing oops Bibles. mechani- 
cians, one wonders, but 


texts like thi Who shall 
ollowers of that which is good?” 
Sermons were sometimes 
comfort and edification « 
** Be content with such things as ye have.” A notable 


parsonage, usually u 
fom dae ff ye 


text was, Fear God and honour the King.” But if 
a man had risen in the pulpit with such a text as God 


0 loved the world that he gave his begotten 
that whosoever believeth Ay him not — igre 


2 little for, and — he did not wish to blame them 
\—-hardly thought about the outlying world. The 
Sunday of those days wasa horrible day. In his boy- 
hood, in the neighbourhood of Lewisham and Black- 
heath he used to_meet on the fine sammer morni 
crowds of desperate fellows—prize-fightere, and people 
following, with gertlemen in the tight breeches and 
curious dress of that day, nobody distur them in 
their gatherings. Oock-fighting and cricketing were 
on, and he believed in the village where he went 
to school a cricket-match was announced in the church 
to take place that Sunday evening. Society would not 
tolerate such a state of things now. to public 
morals, the change was marvellous; then profane 
swearing was common among all classes, Their 
report spoke of 1,200 Sunday-school teachers; there 
were few in all Eugland then. Few could read and 
write, and he did not wonder at it, when a Bible 
cost two shillings and the postage of a letter from 
Sd. to ls. 3d., equal to a large portion of the wages 
of a youth in those times, A II cheap 
writing materials, and a penny postage, produced a 
marvellous change. As to the of the Gospel, 
though there was now much that was not what it 
should be, he thought there were few districts in which 
those who wished to hear the Gospel could not find it 
faithfully preached within a few miles. This wonderful 
country must, sooner or later, with its institutions, its 
language, its influence, its power, its literature, its 
arts, its comforts, cover the world, They occupied a 
country that, more than any other, would give cha- 
racter to the whole world. If they could but evan- 
gelise England, they would evangelise those who would 
go out to colonise and form new settlements, and now, 
with a commerce that found its way up every creek of 
the world, that built its factories on the banks of ev 


— Seah of this great coun 
had been accomplished to give 
them of success if they went on in the spirit of their 
Lord. If the sun of land was to set, if her coal- 
fields were to be exhausted, and the wealth of England, 
like wealth elsewhere, were to take unto itself win 
and fly away,—what then? The Englishman’s wealth 
would settle somewhere else. He would not lie down 
and fret himself to death at the mouth of his empty 


| 6s. Ad.; fand for widows and orphans and super- 


h | this first generation of Christians would stand out in all 


g | district of Morant 


l t. If he could not here in this land make the 
smoke that he so much loved, and the steam that 
made him so wealthy. he would go eleewhere; he 


sow -hi on 
| t@own the 
and on the 
nd an u some wealth 


somewhere ; he would find a house, and rear his family, 

— . — — — 3 Nest 

—and be trus —he pra a 

she might be Christian ; if land decayed, English- 

men would go elsewhere, and, he trusted, would carry 

the Gospel with them. And the greatest work they 

do for God or man in the present day 2 he 

ol woll to sustain those home missionary institu- 
tions. (Oheers.) 

The Rev. R. Baraagnm, of Scarborough, ded 


— 
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1 SET ay ae gig eed 
ns others m would minutely into the, ences, — “pol 
; he wou 


the resolution, which was supported by the Rey, H. 
D. NonrRnoOr, and the mesting closed with the singing 
of the doxology. 


LONDON MISSIONARY SOOIETY. 


The annual meeting of this society was heldon Thars- 
obey Exeter Hall, Strand. The KarlofShaftesbury pre- 
There was a very full attendance of the friends 
and supporters of the society. Among those on the 
latform were Mr. Beines, M. P., Mr. T. Ohambers, 
P., the Hon. A. Kionaird, M. P., Mr. Leeman, 
M:P., Mr. Hadfield, M. P., the Rev. W. Fairbrother, 
the Rev. Dr. Mullene, the Rev. R. Robinson, and a 
great many of the leading ministers of the several 
denominations of Christians. 

An abstract of the 72nd report was read by the Rev. 
W. Farrsrotuze. The abstract was very volumi- 
nous, extending to forty-five octavo pages in print. It 
stated that in no year of the society’s history had the 
indications of steady growth and consolidation been 
more marked than in the year which was then being 
closed. Seldom had the directors been able to send 
out so many well-trained missionaries in a single year. 
Five had been added to China, five to the South Seas, 
four in India, two in South Africa, one in the West 
Indies, and one in Madagascar, making a totalfof 28; 
but from this number must be deducted eight, who 
were lost to the service by death, illness, or resigna- 
tion, still leaving an increase of 15 Kuropean mission- 
aries. The number of native agents employed was not 
less than 760. The great majority of all these had 
had the advantage of an early education in mission 
schools, and subsequently of a odllegiate course, In 
consequence of the unfavourable nature of the climate 
to Europeans, the only hope the 8 had of ulti- 
mately accomplishing their object rested upon the em- 
ployment of carefully trained native agency. The 
number of missionaries was 185. Of these 27 were in 
Polynesie; 23 in the West Indies; 41 in South 
Africa; 20 in Ohina; 62 in India, and 12 in Mada- 
gascar,. The number of students was 37, who were 
making great progress in the study of the languages 
they would have to spesk in after life. Nine addi- 
tional missionaries were about to proceed to India, 
two to Ohina, aud one to South Africa. The finan- 
cial position of the society stood thus :—Income, 
1865-6, for ordinary pur ubscriptions, dona - 
tione,fand collections, 44,8652. 46. legacies, 7,9241. 


annuated missionaries, 8, 193. 3s. 5d.; Australian and 
foreign auziliaries, 1,996/. 10s. 9d. ; and dividends, 
5281. 15s. 1d., making a total of 58,5077. 18s. 7d. Income 
for special objects :—For the extension of missions in 
India, 687“. 14s. 4d.; ditto in Chins, 1,029“. 2s. 84. ; 
for the Madagascar mission, 818/. 9s. 6d.; for Mads - 
gascar memorial churches, 1,556/. 1s. ; for the new 
missionary ship, 3,082“. lls. 6d.; for the education 
of missionaries’ children in Australia, 1,000/.; and 


contributions at missionary stations, 16,5741. 10s., | 


making a grand total of 83,142). 76. 7d. The ex- 
penditure was thus:—Paymente by the treasurer, 
90,6012. 5s. 1d.; raised and appropriated at the 
mission stations, 16,187“. 103. 10d., making a total of 
106,788“. 15s. 11d. Towards meeting the deficiency 
in the income of the society as compared with expen- 
diture the following sums had been drawn :—For ex- 
tending missions in India, 4,000/.; in China, 
4.527“. 56. 5d.; for Madagascar churches, 1,076. 
12s. 9d.; for new ship, 8,107“. 118. 7d.; and reserved 
legacy fund, 7, 459l. 3s., making a total of 25, 170“. 
128. 9d. It was apparent that the directors were 
carrying out important oxtensions in India, China, 
and Madagascar; but the rapid diminution of the 
funds specially appropriated to these objects occa- 
sioned considerable apprehension respecting the 
future. An addition of 10,000“. per annum to the 
present income of the society was necessary to sustain 
its present operations. The report gave an interesting 
account of the . of the missionaries in 
Polynesia, the West Indies, South Africa, Ohina, 
India, and Madagascar. In no part of the world had 
the triumphs of Ohristianity been more marked than 
in the islands of Polynesia. Sixty years ago there 
was nota solitary native Christian in Polynesia. Now 
it would be difficult to find a Nes idolater in 
those islands of Eastern or Central Polynesia where 
Christian missionaries had been established. In 
regard to the West Indies, the report stated that not 
the shadow of an imputation rested upon the churches 
respeoting the late painful outbreak in Jamaica. 
There can be no doubt (says the report) that our 
ex tions have been too lofty. We have hoped that 


the beauty and stateliness of Christian character as found 
among ourselves, while we now discover that they 
resemble the first churches gathered out of a heathen 
community in every country and in every age. In the 
, the scene of the recent disturb- 
no resident missionary, and only 


ances, the society h 


of disloyalty to the Government, but four or five of their 


impos- 
by the 1 or execated 
all within the 


members, whether guilty or innocent it will be 
sible to were 


tical convulsion, es 
society have neit 


been implicated nor serious] 
affected, and pendiag the pablication of the report of on 


inquiry under a Royal Commission, it would neither be 


fair nor candid to express a judgment upon a governor 
aud those acting under his immediate authority ~ deeply 
implicated in scenes of cruelty and bloodshed, but we 
may r to hope that under a new form of Govern- 
ment and with a more equitable administitation . 

3 sva- 


impediments will be removed to the pre 
thon of the black aud coloured faces, and that these dis- 
events will zurn oat for the furtheranse of the 
The missionary stations in South Africa were passi 
through a period of severe suffering. Drought h 
impoverished the people, and pleuro-pneumonia, or 
the lung disease, bad made sad ravages among the 
cattle, and sickness and famine were carrying off great 
numbers of the people. With regard to China, the 
report stated that at no period had the society’s 
missions in China presented an aspect so full of en- 
couragement, and this, too, while everything socially 
and politically appeared to be in a condition of hope- 
less disintegration and decay. With respect to 
missionsry work in India, it had been argued that so 
small a body of men, though they might influence a 
few individuals, could never make avy appreciable 
impression upon so vast a population; but the fact 
wag indisputable that Christian ideas were forcing 
themselves upon the attention of Hindoo society, and 
among the educated portion of the people, especially 
in the Presidential cities, Hindooism appeared to be 
on its trial, and its defence was abandoned. In 
the report stated that Christianity had 
made more encouraging progress among the people 
during the past year than during any other equal 
period since the resumption of the mission. A treaty 
between Kngland and Madagascar was signed in June 
last, which secured Englishmen liberty to enter and 
reside or travel in Medegascar for commercial and 
other purposes, to erect and maintain buildings for 
public worship, to practise their own religious obser- 
vances, and to teach Christianity to the people. 
The Noble CuatrMaw then addressed the meeting, 
and said that as he had not many occasions for com- 
ing before them, he would not lose the opportunity of 
expressing to them his sincere love and admiration 
of the cause in which they were engeged, and the 
achievements they have attained. To praise the 
London Missionary Society was, according to the or- 
dinary proverb, to carry coals to Newcastle. Its 
praises were in all the churches. He admired the 
catholic spirit of the society; he loved to see engaged 
in one great cause on that platform men of all opinions 
and of all denominations, members of the Church of 
England and members of every description of Non- 
conformiste. For while they were sometimes ready 
to pull each other in pieces, yet there were occasions 
when they were willing to hold each other in their 
arms and ewear eternal friendship, and those moments 
were when they went forth together to proclaim the 
Gospel of Christ to the heathen world. (Oheers.) 
That was a true catholic spirit, and he should like 
to see a great deal of it introduced into this country. 
It was perfectly clear that without that spirit it 
would be impossible for them to carry on their work. 
na in which the Missionary Society could be 
on was by basing all its operations on the 
pure aud simple Word of God. Upon that alone it 
must stand. He rejoiced, therefore, in the existence 
of the society, because it had shown in » most un- 
mistakeable menner by ite teaching, and by the re- 
sults of ite labours, that men were not to be saved 
by rubrios— (oheere) — while, on the other hand, it 
showed that nations were not to be regenerated by 
any substitution for the Gospel. (Oheers.) Loet 
people talk as they would, reason as they liked, com- 
pose as they please, let them speculate upon all 
dogmas,—they never could do otherwise than come to 
the same conclusion which Lord Macaulay came to 
when he said that the man who would do anythi 
to subvert or injure Christianity was guilty of hig 
treason against the civilisation of mankind. (Cheers.) 
Aye, but another greater than Lord Macaulay had 
said, He that is not with me is against me, and 
any one who should endeavour to raise fallen man 
out of the mire of his iniquities by any other means 
than by the name of Christ was as much au enemy to 
our Lord as Judas Iscariot or Pontius Pilate. He 
considered the present time most favourable for men’s 
minds to receive all good influences. Hoe wished to 
call attention to a circumstance that showed the mis- 
chief that might arise from efforts that were being 
made to place in a new light the great work in which 
they were engaged. A book was put into his hand 
the other day called the “ Philosophy of Missions.” 
What was the meaning of such a phrase? Were not 
all their missions founded on the command of their 
Lord and Saviour Christ—‘‘Go ye unto all lande 
and preach the Gospel to all people’? There was 
too much learned leisure in the world, What s 
waste of time was there in the compositions of men 
who sat and read and fed upon their own thoughts, 
and then published all the things they had been me- 
ditating upon, telling the world that there were other 
means for regenerating mankind. Unfortunately, 
2 read these things, and were foolish enough to 
lieve them. 


Let the persons who write these books go forth to 
the abodes of human vice and human ate real let them 


two small out-stations. The native teachers who had 
charge of these congregations have never been su:pected ' 


go to India with Dr. Mullens, to Africa with Moffatt, 
to China with Morrison, to Madagascar with Ellis: 
and there, when they have seen all that seething 
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nis that wretchéd ignorance, that mass of corrap- 


will at last, obstinate as they Ne, be beotght 
to conviction, that pd phe of human intellect is 
nothing when contrasted with the gigantic power of 

degradation. But avail yourselves of the 
*unity now offered, as stated in the report, as 
ted in all the other reports of the missionary socie- 


See the change of opinion that is coming over the 
nations of the Ea: hammedavism is 


t; see how Mo 
— | see how in India the nations are rising ia 
the , 
India are calling on the Government to interfere 


scale; dee how the masses of the people in 


law, and put down the curse of polygamy. I was muc 
8 an application by some Hindoos of the 
highest caste, who came to me and seid, We desire to 


see the country ia which we live should be advanced, 


but, above all things, do everything that lies in your 
power to encou 


rage female education ia India.“ Is not 


guch an avowal as that by Brahmios of the highest, 
caste a proof of the decline of superstition? Is it not 
a proof of a great door opened? [sit not a that 


a great opportunity is offered to come forward now 


with all your means, pecuniary and otherwise, to aid in 
this great work ! 


The noble lord concluded by expressing his hope that 


the society would never be backward in the great 
work that was before them. 


The Rev. Enoch Maztror, of Liverpool, in an 
eloquent speech, moved the first resolation :— 


That the report, of which an abstract has been given, be 
a ved and adopted, and that it be forthwith priuted and 
— by the directors. That this meeting is devoutly 
thankful to the God of all grace for the clear and abundaut 
manifestations of His favour on behalf of the society's mis- 
sions in the several widely-extended fields in which its 
faithful agents labour. The meeting ascribes the varied suc- 
cess Which has followed these exertions to the special grace 
and power of the Holy Spirit, and earnestly implores a more 
copious outpouring of Hie Divine influence as eesential to the 
establishment, throughout the heathen world, of that king- 


2 which is righteousness and peace, and joy in the Holy 
ost. 9 


Mr. T. ONAMAIRS, M. P., seconded the resolution. 


The Rev. AUBREY Price moved the next resolu- 
tion ; 


That, on the review of the past year, the meeting cherishes 
sincere gratitude to God for the completion and departure of 
the m ship, with an additional band of missionaries, 
for the isl of the South Pacific, and for His 
merciful interposition on behalf of the vessel and her 
passengers when exposed to imminent peril at the commence- 
ment of her voyage. The meeting also devoutly recognises 
the grace of God in the progress and prospects of the Mada- 
* mission; and unites in rendering grateful praise for 
watchful care and guidance over the Rev. Dr. Mullens in 

the visitation of the society’s missions throughout China and 
Southern India. It welcomes him with cordial affection this 
3 and anticipates important advantages to the sosiety from 


fature labours in his native land. 

The Rev. WX. ELLIs, who was enthusiastically 
‘received, said that, though five years had elapsed 
since he had had the pleasure of attending this 
annual gathering, he had been present in spirit, and 
he thanked God for being once more permitted to be 
present in person, and thanked the meeting for the 
-encouragement which their cordial and affectionate 
welcome had given him. 

Thirty-five years ago, the first converts to Christ in 
Madagascar—twenty number—were baptised and 
admit ed to the Church; and when he left the vountry 
ast there were ia the capital alone eight congregations, 
and connected with them there were 12,400 hearers. 


Applause.) The communicants in those churches 
numbsred 2,000, and there were some 200 waiting to be 
adwitted ia u last. They had not been satisfied 


with maintaining the Gospel in the capital; if they were 
to adopt that principle, they could not expect to evan- 
gelise 1 Europeans could not be sent over 
the whole island; they could only establish churches at 
certain points. They had selected the capital as the 
ceatre and source of power and influence; and they 
were anxious—and he was glad the society had fallen iu 
with that view—to establish a strong and efficient mis- 
si n there, to build the churches there, so far as they 
could, upon a lasting foundation, and to leave that 
mission to extend the Go-pel until it should cover the 
whole island. They had also sent many of their best 
men to the villages round about the capital, where there 
were a few Christian families, to establish Christian 
causes there; and there were no fewer than sixteen 
of these churches connected with two of the churches in 
the capital, and connected with these sixteen churches 
there were 822 communicants, At a place 100 
miles to the west, there were eight churches 
and 126 members. Ata place 200 miles to the south 
the Gospel was first preached by military officers; 
teachers had been sent; there were now two congre- 
gations and churches; there were upwards of 100 
-. communicants ; and he regretted that two missionaries 
could not be sent there, for scarcely a month passed but 
he received letters asking for European teachers. The 
people were ready for the Gospel, and he hoped the 
society would furnish the means, and the colleges the 
men, that were required. In the aggregate there were 
about 3,000 communicants in the churches associated 
with the mission; and the communicants were about 
one in six of the professors of Christianity. Nothing 
2 him more on his return to Madagascar than to 
find the care the native pastors had exercised in 
. admitting members, and the consequent purity of the 
church; for not only had they required that a man 
must profess faith in Christ, repentance for sin, and 
hope of heaven, but they bad insisted that his life and 
- conversation must be consistent with all the require- 
ments of the New Testament. This had been the rule 
rigidly adhered to, or there might bave been double the 
number of communicants. During four yeare, the occa- 
Lions on which it had been necessary to exercise discip- 
line had been exceedingly rare ; he did not think those 

- oceasions had been more than three in which it had been 
necessary to suspend a member. If one bad been in an 
way inconsistent in his conduct he would be respectfully 
told to keep away from the communion ; and if he did 
not he would not be admitted to join it. He left 
ascar in darkness and suffering in 1856; and 

before and since there had been severe and deadly per- 
secution—of which, for the short period that it had 
- embraced Christianity, ad held an unusual 
share. Persecution commenced in 1857, within twelve 


months of his leaving; and during that persecution 
eight men were p.isoned, thirteen (including some of the 
most intelligent and distingui 


ed among the church 


— 


heard from them an expression of vindictiveness, or of 


hear the Word of God, know Christ, and enjoy a happy 
immortality. There was no repining, no sense of wrong; 


be faithful. 
tant parts merely that they might have thefever. One 


people of the city, that the people might see in the 
degradation, the intensity, and the perpetaity of the 


of their crime, and thus be warned from following their 
example. There were market-days weekly, and on those 
days the sufferers were marched in gangs round the mar- 


y | he came over, there occurred these words,— 


leaders) were stoned to d 250 were sold into | 
slavery, and fifty-seven were subjected to a new. punish- 
men vented because the ingenuity of the heathen 
had been exhausted in the employment of other 
ments to deter men from following Ohrist. The 


prevailed — 
0 
and that its 


es, and more eppallingly terrible to others. 
They were seat in different directions,—east, west, 
north, and south of the capital,—and they were put into 
the fetters in gangs of five, seven, and nine. o irons 
were not to be removed until after death, and many of 
them died within twelve months. To remove the fetters 
the soldiers cut off the heads and feet of the victims, 
and left the bodies to be devoured by dogs or birds, or 
to be buried by friends. Often one would die, and re- 
main attached to the living victims by the fetters. Mr, 
Ellis exhibited a massive iron bar, about a yard long, 
having a loop at each end, Rings were passed through 
these, and through the rings others that were fastened 
round the necks of the victims. He also exhibited a 
ring sych as the ankles were secured by. The weight of 
the bar and rings for the neck, he said, was about 50 Iba., 
and the ankle-rings weighed about 74 lbs. each. As 
showiog how much family religion prevailed, he said that 
the man who wore the bar and rings he produced had a 
father and a sister who died in fetters, and a brother 
who wore them four years and four months. Some of 
the sufferers of this new torture he saw; they were 
helpless, emaciated, bedridden; scars and wounds were 
in their flesh, but peace and joy in their hearts, There 
were seven or nine of the immediate relatives of 

sufferers in his congregation one Sabbath. He never 


desire for revenge; they had no evil wishes for those 
who inflicted the torture; they desired that they might 


but there was thaukfulness that they had been able to 
These sufferers were not sent to these dis- 


object aimed at was thut they should intimidate the 


sufferings of thése victims the enormity and heinousness 


ket ; but as they could not possibly walk alone, a soldier 
walked between two sufferers to bear the weight of the 
massive bar, and thus the victims were dragged along. 
Although it was intended to strike terror into the in- 
habitants, the result had been very different from what 
had been anticipated. The hearts of spectators wtre 
touched, and they said, What have these people 
done? They are not murderers, thieves, traitors; 
there must be something peculiar about them.” Tue 
victims were generally consigned to the care of the 
heathen party and their priests, and the people said, 
„There mast be something to make the heathen party 
so embittered against these men; there must be some- 
thing we know nothing about to enable them to bear 
all this affliotion and suffering in so cheerful and un- 
complaining a manner.” This led them to make more 
inquiries; and the result might be indicated by what it 
was in one place he had visited in company with a 
survivor out of a company of seven who had been walked 
round the market-place in fetters. There, and in 
several surrounding villages, Christian congregations 
and churches were established, and zealous missionaries 


407 
received with acclamation by the audience, moved the 
following resolution :— 1 


That this meeting is deeply impressed with the value and 
— 4 of an educated and ordained native 
— — ——— * peewee, as 
— 4 
native churches towards self support. 

He commenced by saying :— 

J thank you most heartily for the kind manner in 
Scent, ae Six years ago I stood on 
this platform to say to the members of this society, 
Farewell,“ on my return to India. Now I am come 
back, not as an invalid, and not for wish or 
of my own; but I am here at invitation to 
to the work of the society at home all the affection, the 
service, and the conseo I have endeavoured to give 
in twenty-two years in your service. In the position of 
heavy responsibility and unusual honour in which the 
society has placed me, I ask the kind sympathy, and 
pave Onn the earnest prayers, of all my brethren around 
over which they preside. [f 
give me their confidence and sustain me by their 
they know from the 2 I have alread given 
n past service, that I will do what in me lies to pro- 
mote the interests of this society here at home as long as 
my life laste. : 


After testifying, as the result of his own personal ob- 
servation, that the reputation of that society stood 
deservedly high, he dwelt at some length upon the de- 
velopments and resulte which had followed 
en What had been the outeome of all their 


efforts? If it were true, as some mwas making the 


that a in 8 r 5 the 
e gentle, ent, peaceable, humane, it was 
sey 15 India, In India, Mahometanism only added 
cruelty and treachery to the vices of idolatry alread 
existing, and Hindooism had more and more d 
them. What were the proofs that Ohristian work was 
making real progress in India? The report referred 
to communications he had been able to make to the 
directors of the society as to the result of a visit they 
commanded him to undertake to the mission stations 
ia China and India. He would endeavour to give 
his idea of those many forms and illustrations of the 
successes and of the results which the missious had 
already attained. They ought in such a consideration 
to remember the element of time. In India, practically 
all their principal mission-stations bad been at fall 
work only for a period of little more than thirty years. 


You ask for time in building, in mining, in travelling, 


in education, in scientific inquiry, and in wise legislation ; 
and surely that glorious scheme which seeks the eleva- 


tion of the individual as a Christian, to make family 
life pure, to free towns from vice, and to make a nation 
into men, may demand the longest time of all. (Ap- 
plauee.) Our Anthropological friends reckon upon the 
same basis. (Laughter.) They tell us that it took 
upon ages to elevate our handsome cousin, the gorilla. 
into a negro. (Laughter.) How many ages will it take 
to make the negro, about whom they use terms so hard, 
into a genuine white Christian, as good as the men who 
describe him? Let us have the element of time; let us 
consider the date at which our missions began, and the 
duration of the efforts made; and at once we sweep 
away all the objections of our unamiable oritics, and 
half the doubts of our ill-informed friends. 

Then there was the question—what wes success and 
what not— | 


Converts, churches, native;preachers, an independent, 


active, self gy self-propagating Christianity 
works of usefulness, iterature ey Christian agency, 


were employed in extending the Gospel; and there | 
were not, in any direction from the capital, so man 
village churches, so many evangelists, and so mu 
work going on, as there were in these villages which 
surrounded the scene of this persecution. (Hear, hear.) 
He exhibited the fetters, not to gratify an idle or a 
vain curiovity : they were evidences of the conflict and 
trials involved in the work in which they were engaged ; 
they were evidences of the need of missionary effort, of 
the necessity for continued, extended, augmented mis- 
sionary effort to change the hearts of the heathen; 
they were evidence of the fact that the hearts of the 
heathen were full of all hatred, malice, cruelty ; they 
were evidence of the intensity of the hate and the con 
sequent barbarity and murderous cruelty of heathenism 
when it could carry out its designs; they were evidence 
of the truth of the Word of God, which declared that 
the dark places of the earth were full of the habitations 
of cruelty ; and they were evidences of the power of 
faith, and love, and constancy in the Christians of 
Madagascar, 

The last fetters were broken when Radama ascended 
the throne in 1861; there had been none worn since ; 
there had been no persecution since; the present 
Government was avowedly heathen, but Christianity 
was free, respected, and not resisted. Thank God for 
that; thank also our beloved sovereign, Queen 
Victoria. In the draft of a proposed treaty sent out 
from England to Madagascar—a treaty of amity and 
commerce between England and Madagascar—there 
occurred these remarkable words,— 


Queen Victoria asks as a matter of personal favour to 
herself, that the Queen of Madagascar will allow no per- 
secution of the Christians. ) 
(Appleuse.) When he read these words, be felt his 
heart glow with loyalty to his country, and he was 
glad that God had prompted Victoria’s queenly heart 
to send such a request far across the water to a 
woman's ear, and, by God's blessing, to a woman’s 
heart. In the treaty that was signed a month before 


In accordance with the wish of Queen Victoria, the 
Queen of Madagascar engages that there shall be no 
persecation of the Christians in Madagascar. 


God save the Queen! God save the Queen of Mada- 
gascar! (Loud applause.) 


Some one in the body of the hall struck up the first 
stanza of the National Anthem, and it was sung right 
heartily by the meeting. 


ublic morality and social morality, and active public 
w,—all these results sp from an active ayency such 
as Christianity puts forth when it has a fair opportunity 
to labour, and time is givea it to produce ts. These 
results are at work iu and often shall we find that 
although there may be difficulties, as in — or 
as in Lodia, in the way of the native converts, the public 
education of the nation and the change of public opinion 
are going on moat extensively, deep below the surface, 
and are operating to a vast degree before unthinking 
men will agree that anything whatever has been done. 
That is exactly our position in India; but looking upon 
these elements in tbe question, there are certain results 


to which we cannot but turn if we would fairly estimate 
the value of our toil. | 


In India they had’ learnt the lessons of patience and 
faith—to know themselves; to know their anta- 
gonists— 

We understand Hindooism ; we know all ita litera- 
ture; we know all its arguments; we know the spirit, 
the character, the resources of the priests. We have 
seen the power of the vested iuterests that stand on the 
side of idolatry, and form such an awiul barrier to the 

rogress of truth, and to the progress of oon viotion; 

ut we have fleshed our maiden swords, and we have 
already won victories, and we know, my lord, that 
there is nothing to fear. Only give us time, and the 
faith, and the patience, and all the lessons of instruction 
that God has given to us during the labours of the past 
will only make us go forth, I trust, more humbly, an 
yet more fully in faith than ever, todo the work to 
which at least we are commanded, and the command to 
do which must be obeyed. (Cheers.) Then, again, my 
lord, 1 might point out to 8 a second benefit that has 
come to us in missionary labour, in the perfection of our 
systems of agency. 
Then, again, they had done something towards per- 
fecting their systems of | 


In all our stations in India and China, in all the 
missions established by all the societies, long since we 
have bad our houses, and our churches, and our 
schoolrooms: we have gathered our dictionaries and 
grammars of language; we have perfected ten transla- 
tioas of the Bible into the languages of India, and fifteen 
translations of the New Testament; our books of Chris- 
tian morals, our books of worship, books descriptive and 
books controversial—we have had these books for a 
long time, and have set them in continued operation, so 
that our work might be thoroughly fitted to the sphere 
in which we toiled. And we know, my lord, that all 
this agency has not been made by strangers; it has not 
been made by chance; it has been called forth by 


The Rev. Dr. MurLxxs, late of Calcutta, who was 


wants. It was made to suit want“, and it is exactly 
suited to the sphere in which it is placed, and to the end 
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o have about 2,000 Christian school- 
teachers, so that our agente amount 
or oné-seventh of the whole com- 


there are many of 
mission 14 at the 
We had 10 last year, and four have 
recently been added, and that number will be increased 
the course of the next few months. 
And I feel assured that, during a period of some four or 
continues to be 


upon missionaries 

aries upon charches on the spot, ere long we shall 
have some four brethen in India, and ove 5 

0 

theirown in our annual report —a list that shall wand 
grow during five or ten until it far exceeds the list 
of the that go forth. (Applause. ) 
Bu from all this, I look to one result which, in 
its ng upon the future, I consider to be of greater 
value than that which I have already mentioned ; and it 


1 the one result which our unamiable and ill- 
critics invari omit from the accounts alto- 
gether I 15 , the general impression which 
fic nasil Ne 
3 w © very reparation on 
a very large and wide scale for the n direot 
conversions and churches—for which we look in future 
days. 9 hear.) eee been as = se 
now for many years; years we have been in 
full labour, and endowed with all the efficient instru- 
ments of labour. Many a man has spent his life upon 
it, aod done almost nothing ele. Dozens upon dozens 
2 *. % m * in India ee * 2 
trict, have registered in their memories the 
names of hundreds of towns and villages in which 
they have preached; and yet they have never * 
churches there. But are their labours in vain? By 
no means. But few have been won, but the many 
have been instructed; idolatry has been e ; 
their views of it are all changed ; they feel that they can 
no longer defend it, but they know not where to turn. 
Bat few have been won, bat many have been moulded. 
The whole public opinion of the Indian Empire is under- 
going a vast though a slow change; and in this result— 
n the change and growth of conviction that idolatry is 
false, that caste is a t evil and not a blessing, and 
that this religion of Christianity which has come among 
them is really true—I say, in this conviction, so deep, 
so wide-s I see a grand result from our labours in 
the fu'ure, w in my judgment, amply compensates 
for all that we have given and all that we have done. 
(Applause. ) 


; 
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The progress of female education had been most 
remarkable, and there was a vast class of young men 
who bad cast aside idolatry, though they did not as 
yet openly break their caste. 

The Deistical Society, of which you have heard in 
London, contains something like 1,500 or 2,000 mem- 


is sick unto death; I am 
it must fall, only let us stand by it as long as it 
survives,” (Applause.) 
The Rev. Oxartes Vrxox, of Birmingham, seconded 
the resolution. 


responded to by the 
of SHAYTRSBURY. e Rev. Jon KENNEDY 


a the benediction, and the proceedings 


The juvenile meeting of the London Missionary 
Society was held in the evening at the Poultry Chapel. 
Mr. J. Sidebottom, of Manchester, presiding. The 
report was read by the Rev. R. Robinson, and the 
spedkers were the Rev. J. Gannaway, from India ; 
the Rev. J. Foreman, from Berbice; and the Rev. G. 


of F. Scott, B. A., and the Rev. Henry Gee, from the 


South Seas. 


— 


— — 


COMPULSORY OHUROH- RATES ABOLITION 
BILL. 


The following is the copy of the bill brought in by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the compulsory 
abolition of Chureh-rates :— 


Whereas Church-rates have for some years ceased to 
be made or collected in many parishes by reason of the 
opposition thereto, and in many other parishes where 
Church-rates have been made the levying thereof has 
given rise to litigation and ill-feeling ; and whereas it is 
expedient that the power to compel payment of Church- 
rates by any legal process should be abolished : 

Be it therefore enacted by the Queen’s Most Excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, 
as follows :— 

1. From and after the passing of this Act no suit shall 
be instituted or proceeding taken in any ecclesiastical 
or other court, or before any justice or magistrate, to 
enforce or compel the payment of any Church-rate made 
in any parish or place in England or Wales. 

2. Provided always, that in any parish where a sum of 
money is at the time of the passing of this Act due on 
the security of Church-rates to be made or levied in such 
parish under the 333 of avy Abt of Parliament, 
such rates may still be made and levied, and the pay- 
— — lay gee by — ot aed oe cap to 
suc or the purpose ayin the mone 
80 pager not 9 until 8 have — 
liquidated: Provided also, that the accounts of the 
church wardens of such parish in reference to the receipt 
and expenditare of the moneys levied under such Acts 
shall be audited annually by the auditor of the poor-law 
union within whose district such parish shall be situate. 

3. Any Church-rate made at any time before the 

ng of this Act may be collected and recovered in 

e same — 4 if this had not been passed. 

4. Notwithstanding anything in this Act contained, 
it shall be lawful, in any parish wherein there shall be 
sufficient trust fund or endowment applicable to and 
adequate for the maintenance of the church and ohurch - 

and the fabric and services thereof, for the parish- 
oners in vestry assembled, being qualified to vote as 
hereinafter mentioned, to assess a voluotary rate upon 
the owners or occupiers of property within such parish 
for any purpose for which Church-rates might heretofore 
lawfully bave been made; and such voluntary rate may 
be made in the same manner as Church-rates have been 
heretofore made, except as herein is otherwise provided. 

5. The inhabitant householders and ocoupiers of land 
within any ecclesiastical district, not — a eue and 
wherein there shall be no sufficient trust fund or endow 
ment as aforesaid), in vestry assembled, being qualified 
to vote as hereinafter mentioned, shall have the same 
power of assessing a voluntary rate upon the owners or 
occupiers of property within suchdistrict for the purposes 
aforesaid 0 1 22 898 papa peas had —＋ 
se te parish ; and for the purpose of every volun 
ath os under this Act every separate parish aud 
ecclesiastical district formed out of any ancient parish 
shall be deemed to be excluded from, and to form no 
part of such ancient parish. 

6. If at any vestry at which any proposal shall be 
offered for the purpose of assersing any such 8 
rate a poli shall be demanded, all the votes taken at suc 
poll shall be entered in writing in a book or schedule, 
which shall be headed as follows :—‘‘ We, the under- 
signed, being ready and willing to pay our respective 
shares of such voluntary rate, if any, as may be deter- 
mined upon by the majority of votes at the poll now 
taken, do bord give our votes upon the question on 


at least in every year, be rendered by 
the parishioners or inhabitants in vestry assembled of 
such h or district, 

BE hay nm Be en 
volun rate in res of an wi 8 
parish or district shall have declined 0 =, omitted to — 
the same for the space of six months after the same 
shall have been declared payable by the terms of the 
resolution for making the same, and after he shall have 
been duly requested to pay the same, such —— sball. 
thenceforth be deemed to have elected to me and 
shall be disqualified and ineligible for the office of 
churchwarden for ecclesiastical purposes, or of chapel- 
warden in the said parish or district, and shall not be 


; | entitled to vote at any meeting of the parishioners or 


inhabitants in vestry assem the said parish or 
district upon any question relating solely to the el ection 
of 88 2 a or of 
any or re re „ OrDa-- 
ments, ministers, or services of the cburch of the said 
parish or district, or to the care and maintenance of the 
churchyard of said parish or district (not being a 
cemetery or part of a cemetery vested in any burial 
board), or to any voluntary rate assessed, or proposed to 
be assessed, for the purpose aforesaid upon the owners 
or occupiersiof property within§jsuch parish or district. 
under this Act, or to the application or disposal of on @ 
moneys raised or to be raised by means of any such 
volantary rate; and nd such person shall be en- 
titled to demand as of right that any seat or portion 
of the church be allotted, assigned, or appropriated 
to him by the churchwardens: Provided always, 
that it shall be lawful for any such person at an 
time afterwards to pay or tender payment of the fa 
amount of any such assessments or assessment which 
may have been made d the three last pre- 
ceding, and which he shall have so previously declined 
or omitted to pay as aforesaid, to the churchwardens or 
chapelwardens of the said parish or district ; and upon 
such payment being so made or tendered, such person 
shall thenceforth be entitled to the same rights in all 

as he would have had and enjoyed as a parishioner 
or inhabitant of such parish or district or otherwise if 
he had in the first instance voluntarily paid his share of 
all such assessments. 

9. If at any election of a churchwarden by the 

ioners of any parish at which a poll shall be taken, 
t shall appear that the person chosen by the majorit 
of votes of the parishioners generally has not obtain 
the majority of votes of the parishioners voting at such 
election who have duly paid all voluntary rates assessed 
under this Act (excluding those who have declined or 
omitted to pay such rates), the person so chosen by the 
majority of votes of the parishioners generally shall be 
deemed to be and shall be solely entitled to act as the 
churchwarden elected by the parishioners for all secular 
pur poses; and the person who has obtained the votes of 
a majority of the parishioners voting at such election who 
have duly paid all euch voluntary rates as aforesaid shall 
be deemed to be and shall be solely entitled to act as 
the churchwarden elected by the parishioners for all 
ecclesiastical purposes. 

10. In the construction of this Act all functions and 
duties which by law 1 3 to be performed by church- 
wardens in or about the church or the churchyard, or 
with reference to the ordinary or ministers, the orna- 
ments or the services of the Church, or the repairs or 
rebuilding thereof, or the application or expenditure of 
any moneys collected during Divine service, or any fund 
exclusively applicable under any trust or otherwise how- 
soever towards the repairs of the fabric of the church or 
chancel, or towards the maintenance of the services of 
the Church, or with reference to or in aid of the visita- 
tions of bishops or archdeacons, shall be deemed to be 
ecclesiastical purposes; and all other functions and 
duties which by law ought to be performed in any parish 
by churchwardens shall be deemed to be secular pur- 
poses; and no church warden elected by the parishioners 
of any parish for secular pu s only shall be required 
to make the declaration before the ordinary which is. 
now required by law. 

11. This Act may be cited as The Oompulsory 
Church - rute Abolition Act, 1866.” 


THE OUTCRY AGAINST PHILANTHROPISTS.—After 
all, between ourselves, have we, the revilers of 
reformers, the critics of philanthropists, the enemies 
of zealots, ever done anything worth mentioning ? 
From the days of the foundation of Christianity, is 
it not a fact that every great reform and improve- 
ment and amelioration in the condition of the civi- 
rep world mee ＋ 1 on foot in the first entrance 

y men guilty of the folly of caring more for others 
than they did for ane 77 Ater all, 
the men whom we contemn have been engaged in 
every great work of social, political, or moral reform 
which the world has known. If life is on the whole 


-| happier amongst us than it used to be, if there is 


less misery, less want, less ignorance, and less bru- 
tality amongst us than there was in the days of our 
fathers, all this is due in no small measure to the 
Clarksons, the Howards, the Frys, the Wilberforces, 
the Buxtons, the Gurneys, the Shaftesburys, and all 
the long list of Exeter Hall worthies, whom, in 
their own day—that is, in the day when their work 
had to be accomplished—our fraternity held up to 
ridicule as fanatics or hypocrites. . . . Super- 
stition for superstition, I am not sure that I do not 
prefer Cant to Counter-Cant. There is something 
so ineffably silly about all our fashionable outcry 
against humanitarianism and philanthropy.— Mac- 
millan’s Magazine. 
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